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SUBJECTIVISM AND REALISM IN MODERN 

PHILOSOPHY. 1 

TN this paper I have a two-fold object in view : First, to state 
-*- the arguments which seem to prove that subjectivism is in 
all its various forms incoherent and untenable ; secondly, to 
present for discussion that particular form of realism which 
seems to contain most promise of a satisfactory solution of the 
complex problems involved. 

Let me define precisely what I intend to signify by the term 
'subjectivism.' I take it as being interchangeable with the 
phrase ' subjective idealism.' It appears in varying forms in 
Descartes, in Spinoza, and in Leibniz, in Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume ; in short, in every one of the chief pre-Kantian philoso- 
phies. But however variously interpreted in the different sys- 
tems, it is determined by the fundamental assumption, that the 
objects immediately apprehended in sense-experience exist only 
in the mind of the individual observer, and that they are numer- 
ically and existentially distinct for each observer. According to 
Descartes, they represent real material bodies ; according to 
Berkeley, they reveal the world which is abidingly present to the 
mind of God. What is fundamental in this position is not, there- 
fore, the particular view adopted of the causes of our mental 
experiences, — the difference in this respect between Descartes 
and Berkeley is by comparison unimportant, — but the interpre- 
tation given to mental experience itself. 

If we leave Arnauld and Reid out of account, as not sufficiently 
thoroughgoing, we may regard Kant as being the first to ques- 
tion the underlying assumption of the subjectivist position. In 
so doing he was led to formulate what has been named 'objective 
idealism.' Each individual, through subjective processes, con- 
structs a world which is permanent and which is the same for 
all observers. The mental processes are distinct for each ob- 
server ; the objects immediately apprehended are identical for 

1 Read before the American Philosophical Association, at Cornell University, 
December 27, 1907. 
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all. But though the historical value of the Kantian idealism 
can hardly be overestimated, we cannot accept it as a genuine 
solution of the special problems involved. It is, I should say, 
impossible to extract from Kant, and still more impossible to 
gather from Hegel, any coherent account of how consciousness 
stands related to the brain ; why it is that the world apprehended 
varies for each observer together with this small and insignificant 
portion of itself. Objective idealism has, in the past, been parasitic. 
It has lived on the weaknesses of its opponent. It has taken 
the refutation of subjectivism as equivalent to its own establish- 
ment. And as a consequence, objective idealism has made 
practically no headway except among those who have devoted 
themselves to the study of pure metaphysics. It has yielded no 
fruitful orientation for scientific research. As a practical stand- 
point, subjectivism has retained its hold over those who are 
chiefly occupied in physics, physiology, and psychology, and 
who accordingly do not have constantly before them the logical 
and metaphysical difficulties to which it gives rise. 

Even within the sphere of the positive sciences the subjectivist 
position does not, however, prove really satisfactory. As a 
working hypothesis it fairly well satisfies the needs of the 
physiologist ; but as a view-point in physics and psychology it 
hopelessly breaks down. Accordingly, within recent years, 
workers in physics and in psychology, but especially in the 
latter, have occupied themselves in seeking some other stand- 
point. And as they strive to develop this substitute out of our 
detailed knowledge, through study of those very facts which 
have hitherto been the stumbling-block of all objectivist theories, 
there is good hope of a successful issue. 

The two most courageous and thoroughgoing attempts to 
establish realism have been those of Avenarius and of Bergson. 
Avenarius is probably the most original thinker that Germany 
has produced within the past forty years ; Bergson is the leading 
constructive philosophical thinker in France at the present day. 
Both are primarily psychologists, and both have been impelled to 
develop a realistic philosophy through their detailed study of the 
actual facts of our concrete experience. As they substantially 
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agree in the criticism which they pass upon subjective idealism, 
I may state that criticism before proceeding to consideration of 
their constructive views. 

The contradiction inherent in subjective idealism consists in its 
view of our mental states as standing to objects in a two-fold 
simultaneous relation : cognitively, as their apprehensions, and 
mechanically, as their effects. The first is a relation of inclusion, 
the second is a relation of exclusion. By viewing ideas in terms 
of the first relation, the subjectivist reaches his starting-point, 
namely, the real material body acting on the material brain, and 
through the brain generating or occasioning the mental state. 
The object is separated from its effect by a large number of inter- 
mediate links which bear no resemblance to it, save in that they 
are physical processes in space. The facts, therefore, which 
prove that the mental state is a mechanical effect of the real 
object justify no assertion as to its internal resemblance to that 
object, and so inevitably undermine the view of mental states 
from which the argument starts. If the subjectivist conclusion is 
accepted, there can be no ground save only the deus ex machina 
of a preestablished harmony for retaining our primitive belief in 
the objective validity of the mental state. 

The first view of mental states, as cognitively related to objects, 
must be accepted as valid if the subjectivist argument is to have 
a starting-point ; it cannot be valid if the subjectivist argument is 
correct. Either, therefore, the subjectivist must establish his 
position without assuming the ultimate truth of his starting-point, 
or he must recognize the truth of that starting-point as proving 
the falsity of his conclusion. 

This argument has in one form or another been so frequently 
stated, and in spite of its simplicity seems to be so cogently 
valid, that as a rule subjective idealists now recognize its truth. 
They therefore endeavor to start from facts which involve no 
realistic assumptions. And, in so doing, they propound their 
argument in a new form, as the argument from relativity. Even 
while remaining within the field of c6nsciousness, our perceptions 
can, they contend, be proved to be subjective, numerically and 
existentially distinct in the mind of each observer. Sense-per- 
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ceptions are, as is easily shown, conditioned by the individual 
circumstances, view-point, and previous experience of each ob- 
server. They vary proportionately with changes in the relation 
of our bodies to the objects, as when objects alter in apparent 
size and form according to their distance from us. Or they may 
vary in correspondence with variations within our bodies, as when 
what is red to the ordinary observer is grey to the color-blind, 
or as when objects are seen double upon displacement of one 
eyeball. And in all cases the exact nature of the variations can 
only be discovered in and through determination of the influence 
exercised by objects on the brain. The perceptions vary inde- 
pendently of the objects apprehended, and directly only with the 
brain-states. They are conditioned, mediately by objects, imme- 
diately by the brain-states which these objects cause. 

These, then, are the undeniable facts. They can neither be 
called in question nor ignored. They constitute the problem 
which awaits solution. How, now, are they interpreted by the 
subjectivist ? He may argue in either of two ways. If he 
believes that our mental states carry us to a transsubjective 
reality, he will argue from this conditionedness of our percep- 
tions to their subjectivity. He will contend that, as our percep- 
tions vary directly only with the brain-states, they must be effects 
distinct from the real objects and separately existent in each indi- 
vidual mind. But, obviously, in so arguing the subjectivist falls 
back upon the realistic interpretation of experience. The argu- 
ment from relativity reduces to the previous argument from causal 
dependence of experience upon the brain. 

The subjectivist may, however, take a very different line. He 
may entirely give up the belief in a transsubjective world, and 
consequently in the existence of a material body and brain. He 
may contend that we know and can know nothing but sensations, 
that sensations remain the sole possible objects of all our thoughts. 
And from this position he may then argue that the objects im- 
mediately known are subjective for a twpfold reason : first, because 
they are sensations ; and secondly, because they vary from mind 
to mind. 

The first reason is that objects are known only as sensations 
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and therefore as subjective. Now, without questioning the con- 
tention that objects are known as sensations, we may dispute the 
inference drawn from this assertion. Psychologists have come to 
recognize that ' sensation ' is a thoroughly ambiguous term. It 
is used with two very different meanings, as process of apprehen- 
sion and as object apprehended. If sensation is mental process, 
then for that sufficient reason it must fall on the subjective or 
mental side. But if, on the other hand, sensations have to be 
regarded not as mental processes, but as objects revealed in and 
through such processes, this argument will fall to the ground. 
Though red is known only as sensation, it is undoubtedly an ob- 
jective content. Similarly, a sound or an odor or a taste is an 
object apprehended by the mind, and is therefore distinct from the 
processes through which such apprehension is brought about. 
Nothing but confusion can result from employing the term ' sen- 
sation ' in both these conflicting connotations. The ambiguity is 
very similar to that which makes the term ' experience ' so ser- 
viceable to certain contemporary schools of philosophy. It may 
be said that the two aspects, — process of apprehension and 
object apprehended, — are inseparable; but even granting that, 
they are none the less distinguishable. And a name that is ade- 
quately descriptive of the one aspect cannot rightly be applied to 
the other. 

Now the subjectivist argument, that objects are known only as 
sensations, and therefore as subjective, makes use of this funda- 
mental ambiguity. Only by interpreting sensations as signifying 
objective contents, can it justify the assertion that objects are 
known as sensations ; and yet, only by regarding sensations as 
mental processes, can it legitimate the inference that they are 
therefore subjective. The ground of the argument involves one 
interpretation of the term ' sensation,' the conclusion implies the 
other. It is open to us to propound the counter-argument. 
Since sensations are distinct from mental processes, objects which 
are known as sensations cannot be mental or subjective. This is 
the meaning now ascribed to the term ' sensation ' by such psy- 
chologists as Ward, Stout, and Alfred Binet. They limit it to 
denote objective content. Binet admits that there is no contra- 
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diction in speaking of an object both as sensation and as material. 1 
He also points out that there is no reason why sensations, so 
regarded, may not have permanent existence. That is to say, 
the use of the term ' sensation,' when thus clearly defined, decides 
nothing either for or against realism. 

This, however, brings us to the second argument. Sensations 
vary from mind to mind, and for that reason must be numerically 
and existentially distinct for each observer. Now if by sensation 
is meant mental process, there is no question. Mental processes 
are undoubtedly subjective ; they take place separately in the 
mind of each conscious being. But if by ' sensation ' we mean 
content apprehended, the conclusion does not follow. The same 
identical objective content may be differently apprehended by 
different minds. The subjectivist tacitly makes the impossible 
assumption that if we apprehend real objects in sense-experience, 
we must apprehend them in their intrinsic, absolute nature, and 
that, on a realistic theory, sense-perception must therefore be 
identical with scientific knowledge. If realism proceeded on any 
such assumption, it could, of course, be condemned as an ab- 
surdity from the very start. The difference between subjectivism 
and realism consists not in the acceptance or rejection of any 
such underlying assumption, but only in this, that the subjectivist 
seeks to explain the varying sensations in terms of themselves, 
the realist by equating them with variations in the totality of the 
complex conditions, both subjective and transsubjective, which 
are therein involved. 

The mere general fact, therefore, that such variations do occur 
is by itself no conclusive proof either for or against any one 
theory of knowledge. The variations constitute a problem to 
which subjectivism and realism remain as alternative explana- 
tions. This argument may therefore be rejected as invalid. By 
itself it proves nothing, and would never have been put forward 
had not the subjectivist been already convinced on other grounds 
that the objects of mind are purely mental. These other unex- 
pressed grounds would seem ultimately to reduce to the physio- 
logical argument which I have already considered. 
1 L'&mt et le corps, pp. 13, 63. 
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The belief that sensations are mechanically generated through 
brain-processes is, so far as I can discover, the sole originating 
cause of subjective idealism. Other arguments may be employed 
to develop the position, but they cannot be regarded either as 
causing or as justifying it. The subjectivist who seeks to ground 
his position on the facts of relativity is still chiefly influenced by 
the physiological standpoint which he professes to reject. 

Thus it matters not from which side the subjectivist may ap- 
proach the facts. He may start with the physicist and physiologist 
from material bodies and the material brain, or with the psy- 
chologist from our immediate mental experiences ; in either case 
he lands himself in the same quandary. He can only prove 
mental states to be subjective by proving them to be externally 
related to objects as their mechanical effects, and yet this can 
only be done by simultaneously interpreting the mental states in 
the cognitive terms which justify the realistic standpoint. This 
perpetual alternation between realism and idealism is as contra- 
dictory as it is unavoidable. 

Now, if we accept this criticism of subjective idealism, and at 
the same time hold fast to the fundamental fact upon which that 
criticism is based, — the fact, namely, that any view which 
regards mental states as effects generated or occasioned by the 
brain must render impossible the understanding of their repre- 
sentative function, — we are brought to the view propounded by 
Avenarius and by Bergson, that the brain is in no sense the seat 
or organ of the conscious life, that its function is purely motor 
and never cognitive. It differs from the spinal cord only in 
degree of complexity. It is not the material substrate of con- 
sciousness, but only the motor instrument through which it 
actively intervenes in the material realm. 

That the body is the instrument and not the necessary sub- 
strate of the mind has often been propounded as a pleasing specu- 
lation, as for instance by William James in his Ingersoll Lecture 
on the immortality of the soul. It is a very different matter, 
however, when Avenarius and Bergson strive to work it syste- 
matically into the web of our scientific knowledge, urging that it 
is the only feasible interpretation of the empirical facts. Both are 
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led to its adoption by the requirements of the detailed psycho- 
logical enquiries in which they are engaged. They possess a 
genuine interest in cerebral physiology and are thoroughly 
acquainted with its established results. 

As regards Avenarius, it must be admitted that in his mouth 
the contention means very much less than at first sight appears. 
He developed his realistic theory comparatively late in his philo- 
sophical development, and never thoroughly succeeded in bring- 
ing his general metaphysic into harmony with it. He oscillates 
between parallelism, on the one hand, and materialism, on the 
other ; that is to say, between a view which entirely separates 
mind from matter, and a view which denies the existence of any- 
thing but matter. Avenarius meant, indeed, to develop a view 
very different from either of these two familiar standpoints. For 
in both of them, as he has been careful to show, subjectivism is 
necessarily in some degree involved. He does not, however, 
seem to have succeeded in establishing the realistic philosophy 
whose programme he has sketched. His criticism of subjectiv- 
ism is remarkably thorough, and, as it seems to me, entirely suc- 
cessful. But he fails to provide a satisfactory substitute. 

With Bergson matters stand very differently. He rejects 
parallelism and materialism with equal emphasis. No one can 
possibly accuse him of coquetting with either. His words 
may, therefore, be allowed their full weight. He means every- 
thing that he says when he contends that the brain has no 
cognitive function. Moreover, he has developed his position in 
considerable detail. In his Matiere et memoire he has shown 
how the facts known regarding brain -localization, specific energy 
of the nerves, Weber's law, and the like, can all be satisfactorily 
interpreted from this point of view. His philosophy has, there- 
fore, the unique value of establishing a new possibility, one that 
has not been developed by any preceding thinker. 

I shall conclude by indicating, — I can do no more than indi- 
cate, — the chief consequences which Bergson's position entails. 
In the first place, it involves our giving up the attempt to explain 
the genesis of our knowledge. Our starting-point is the world 
of material bodies in space. The problem is not to account for 
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consciousness of it, but to explain why we know it in the form 
relative to our individual position and practical needs. By right 
it is knowledge of true independent reality ; in actual fact it is 
limited in extent, permeated with illusion, and largely personal. 

Secondly, Bergson does not mean to imply that physiology and 
psychology have gone off on an entirely false scent, and that, in 
seeking to explain the mind through study of the nervous 
system and brain, they are looking for light where none is to be 
found. It is from the physiological point of view that Bergson 
propounds the fundamental problem of his philosophy. As he 
recognizes, and indeed insists, the world perceived varies together 
with that special portion of itself which we name the brain. 
Accordingly, all knowledge of the organization of either casts 
light upon the nature of both. The more fully we understand 
the manner in which the brain reacts upon the external world, 
the better shall we comprehend the nature and meaning of the 
conscious life. The subjectivist explanation of this functional 
relation is that the brain-processes are either the sufficient or the 
occasional cause of the mental states. Bergson's explanation, on 
the other hand, is that ordinary consciousness is essentially prac- 
tical. The orientation of the healthy, unsophisticated mind is 
exclusively towards action. Therein it harmonizes with the 
brain, which by its changes determines the possible actions 
through which the body may adapt itself to its material environ- 
ment. The stimuli coming from objects to the various sense- 
organs prepare the reactions, potential or actual, whereby the 
body adapts itself to them. By controlling the reactions thus 
caused the mind can intervene in the material realm. The mind 
can only act through the bodily mechanisms thus placed at its 
disposal. It is limited by the motor instrument which conditions 
all its activities. And since the activity even of scientific or phil- 
osophical thinking depends upon sensuous instruments, such as 
language, this limitation reaches even into the purely theoret- 
ical domain. 

Thirdly, mind and body must be regarded as standing in a 
one-sided relation of interaction. The mind controls the body. 
The body, on the other hand, while not itself acting on the mind, 
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limits and defines all mental activities, even those which seem to 
be of an exclusively cognitive character. Thus the mind in 
sense-experience develops only those perceptions which are 
necessary for action, and develops them in that particular form 
which best enables them to fulfil their practical function. Ideas 
which can gain no purchase on the body can form no integral 
part of our real life, and therefore, though possible to the mind, 
will not appear within the conscious field. Inefficacy is equiva- 
lent to unconsciousness. 1 In this manner the limitation of our 
sense-experience to the immediate environment in which the body 
stands, and also the various illusions, convenient though false, 
which characterize the visual field, may one and all be explained. 
They reveal the transformations which our consciousness of the 
real world undergoes in order the better to gain control over the 
material body. 

Fourthly, though this position involves a pragmatist attitude 
towards ordinary consciousness, it implies an anti-pragmatist view 
of knowledge as a whole. True knowledge consists in emanci- 
pation, within the theoretical domain, from the tyranny of prac- 
tical needs. 

These, then, are the chief consequences which follow from 
Bergson's position. His philosophy is a detailed and very defi- 
nite contribution towards the establishment of realism. It makes 

1 Professor McGilvary, in his very interesting and valuable articles on realism 
in the Jotirnal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, has taken up a 
midway position. " The sentire may be the effect of the physiological process, and 
yet the sensum may be the same as the sensibile which initiated the physiological 
process on which the sentire depends. Consciousness arises as the correlate of 
physiological functioning, and when it arises it does not produce its object. ... Is 
consciousness, therefore, a function of the bodily organism ? Yes and no. . . . The 
fact of consciousness is a ' function ' of the bodily organism in the sense that this fact 
does not exist unless certain changes take place in the brain, and it exists when these 
changes do occur. But when changes of a certain kind thus occur, changes of the 
brain within the limits of this kind do not occasion changes in consciousness. The 
only changes that consciousness undergoes, if we may speak of them as changes of 
consciousness, are changes from existence into non-existence, and vice versa." (Vol. 
IV, pp. 593-595. ) I shall be surprised if, in developing this view, Mr. McGilvary 
is not compelled to advance the whole length of Bergson's position. That conscious- 
ness is a sort of transparency always identical with itself, and not rather a mental 
process varying with variations in the objects apprehended, requires further argument 
than Professor McGilvary has yet presented. 
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a bold frontal attack upon all the main obstacles which stand in 
the way of a realistic interpretation of sense-perception. As I 
have already said, it has the unique value of establishing a 
genuinely new standpoint from which to approach the problem 
of knowledge. We have, it seems to me, no right to put for- 
ward realistic theories of our own until we have discussed and 
definitely come to terms with this highly elaborated system. 
For myself, I can neither accept nor reject it ; but it seems to 
me to afford better promise of further light than any theory yet 
presented. If this paper will in any measure serve to draw the 
attention of others to Bergson's works, it will have been written 
to good purpose. 

Norman Smith. 
Princeton University. 



